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be a great body of men of whom over twenty were armed with cutlasses
and thirty or forty more with sticks and bludgeons. When three ring-
leaders were taken before Colonel de Veil, a 'prodigious mob*, it is
said, surrounded his office and many persons armed with pistols and
cutlasses assembled in Covent Garden.29 In 1763 there was a pitched
battle (one of the many disturbances of a Westminster election)
between a party of sailors and a number of Irish chairmen in Covent
Garden. A chairman offered to fight the best sailor present and was
beaten. This was followed by a general melee in which the sailors
demolished every chair they could find.30 It was an understood thing
that the outcome of a street dispute should be a fight for which the by-
standers formed a ring, but when one of the combatants was an
Irishman, his fellow-countrymen would join in and a general battle was
apt to follow.31
Though the excesses of the Gordon Riots are to be explained by the
effects of drink and a swamping of the forces of order by die inhabitants
of the dangerous districts in London who were always ready for pillage,
a strong anti-Catholic spirit undoubtedly played its part. Was this
partly due to that prejudice against the Irish of which there are so many
indications? Defoe, it is true, said that he believed there were 'ten
thousand stout fellows that would spend the last drop of their blood
against Popery that do not know whether it be a man or a horse9,32 but
by 1780 the sectarian feuds of the early part of the century had sub-
sided. Irish public-houses seem to have been demolished in much the,
spirit of the riot of 1736. For instance, one Susannah Clark was tried
in connexion with the destruction of a public-house in Golden Lane
kept by a certain Murphy. Evidence was given that she had said:
... it was a Roman Catholick's house and there was nothing but Roman
Catholicks in it and it must Be pulled down and down it should come ...
there had been an Irish wake in the houses, they were Irish Roman Catholicks
and the house must come down.33
The Irish in London were a police problem, a sanitary problem, a
poor-law problem and an industrial problem. It was the first aspect of
the question which first attracted the attention of the authorities.
Saunders Welch, the London magistrate, in 1753 divided the Irish
immigrants into two classes: